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THE FUTURE OF THE WAR. 


By John Buchan. 


The Week’s Record. 


: | ‘HE chief events of the past week have taken 
place in the east. We have been in the habit 
hitherto of comparing Russia’s advance to a 

steam-roller or a glacier, but a better image now 
would be a high-speed motor car. The German 
retirement from the Vistula seems to have been 
orderly, but it was by no means leisurely. In a 
little more than a week the Russians have cleared 
the enemy out of Poland, and so rapid was the 
retreat that there seems to have been no chance of 
holding entrenched positions on the Warta. At 
the moment of writing Russian cavalry have crossed 
the frontier into Posen, and Russian infantry are 
within twenty miles of Thorn in the north and 
Cracow in the south. Meanwhile the Russian left 
wing has accounted for the Austrians on the San, 
and, so far as we can judge, has a good chance of 
hemming them in against the wall of the Carpathians. 
It would be hard to exaggerate the magnificence of 
this performance. From the first day of the cam- 
paign Russia has hardly made a mistake. She has 
won by better strategy and better tactics, and not 
merely by numbers. Indeed, though she has the 
numbers at call, it may be questioned whether, in 
the fighting of the last three weeks, she has been 
numerically superior to her opponent. 

The position in the west is virtually unchanged. 
The ding-dong battle in Flanders still continues. 
Sometimes we gain a mile or two; sometimes we 
fall back; but the main position of the armies is 
the same. This situation cannot continue. It is 
very doubtful if the Germans can bring up further 
reserves, considering the situation in the east, and 
it is quite certain that the Allies can. It is reported, 
indeed, on good authority, that the pick of the 
German cavalry has been sent eastward. We can 
only possess our souls in patience, and refrain from 
foolish criticism. People at home, watching the 
casualty lists, seem inclined to assume that the 
British Army has been given a task beyond its 
strength, and to ask with some bitterness, Where 
are the French reserves? But such a complaint is 
a poor compliment to our troops. The British Army 
represents about one-seventh of the Allied force in 
the west. It has been given its part of the line to 
hold—a difficult part, a genuine post of honour, and 
no British soldier would wish it otherwise. The 
French have not put too high a burden upon us, 
but we are inclined to put too high a burden upon 
ourselves. Regiments have been kept in the firing 
line for far too long, and the reason of this is that 
we have not been able to send sufficient reinforce- 
ments. The blame for the fiery trial our men have 
gone through rests with us, and not with General 
Joffre. Now that the Territorials have shown what 
they can do, it should surely be possible to hasten 
the dispatch of reinforcements from this country. 


SAP est 
Our Territorial infantry are at the least 50 pet © ow 
better than the German reserves which ar 
fronting us. 


The Length of the War. aa 
A high French military authority, accordine 4s 
last week’s papers, has been expressing his be 
about the duration of the war. He puts it at asst 
years. The Germans, he says, will fall back e 
upon the line of the Meuse, from which it wil ey 
some time to dislodge them. By the summet tbe 
may have fallen back upon the Rhine, aD© ye 


sider the geographical and economical positi? ut 
Germany. A good deal of nonsense is talked ® tye 
the additional millions which she can put int? avl? 
firing line. No doubt she has still a consid’ it 
unused male population. But she cannot empl” io 
all, or even any large part of it, without bi? jj 
about an economic breakdown. In war eC spe 
questions are reduced to their bare bones, 2%" jet 
main problem is food. She can feed herself fof ot 
us say, two years. But to do this involves th@ ¥ gut 
ing of her food supplies, and the doling of the™ os 
by a gigantic official system—a thing almost 
sible in time of war. Again, for the manufa Nl 
of war munitions, she depends upon certain m@ Ca 
such as petrol, copper, rubber, and various che™ “¢pé 
No doubt she had considerable stores of these ® pe 
start, but there is good evidence to show th# 
supplies are running short, and she cannot mak 7 pe? 
the loss by imports in any quantity. Again, SP ao! 
to keep certain industries going if she is to li¥? jg 
these industries to a large extent depend uP?” ple 
ports which are now cut off. It seems ineY’” gi? 
therefore, that there will be a very real ecot ¢pat 
pinch within the next six or nine months, 44 tio™ 
in a year’s time this pinch may become strang™”” gt 
Further, while her position gives her certain stt@ pe 
cal advantages, it has one very real drawback: . ¢pe 
great industrial fields are not in the heart © vost 
country, but on the two menaced frontiers—™ | sof 
phalia and in Silesia. It will be some time 7 gyst 
Westphalia is threatened from the west, but tP A 
hints of such a threat will begin to dislocaty sing 
Westphalian industrial system. Silesia nsem 
threatened now, and in a month or two that ‘yer 
will materialize into an attack. It may be er of 
that in the east so far Russia has been fight g thf 
her own ground, but that once the war rea®” page) 
Silesian frontier Germany-will be at an adV¥®, vay® 
since she will have magnificent strategic £* wil? 
behind her front for the moving of troOP® 4,0 
Russia will have no such advantage. That pe was? 
but it should be remembered that lateral “ foso™ 
are of importance chiefly when the opposit8 
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ae 
Posen ly matched. They enable the army which 
Doing > them to mass numbers rapidly against any 
Yum °f attack. But when you are dealing with 
%Mdya,,,° SO large as Russia will soon possess, this 
to brine Shrinks to a minimum. If Russia is able 
the © @ numerical superiority against a/] points 
wil a. Germany’s power of rapid reinforcement 
Sema Serve her purpose. There is no doubt that 
ably aa 1S awake to this danger, and there is prob- 
Weeood deal of truth in the reports in the Press 
to Se that she has been making peace overtures 
Lutes ‘sia, and possibly also to France. These over- 


Bl, of course, be rejected. No one of the 
fay Sar fighting this war for his own ends, and peace 
med be made with a Germany utterly conquered. 
recast 18 another point worth remembering in any 
te ti S about the length of the war. Undoubtedly 
Mout, Of the Rhine is a strong defensive rampart. 
oe tedly, too, the eastern frontier from Danzig 
maa, will be hard to pierce. But a line which 
et po ee broken can be turned, With Galicia in 
brea ‘Wer, Russia can turn the German right and 
Msi Silesia from the south. The same thing is 
Slop in the west. The line of fortresses from 
‘Outh © to Neu-Breisach could be turned on the 
the G Tn 1814 the Austrians invaded France by 
the aie of Belfort, and there is nothing to hinder 
le. 1915 from invading Germany by Alsace, 
Mey,.°@Ving sufficient forces to hold the inlets of the 
th aay the Moselle. With Silesia conquered and 
Wa ‘ '€s advancing northward through Baden and 
‘ey Mberg, Germany’s strategic position will be 
: k Th sh desperate. 
it f Considerations do not enable us to fix any 
i the war, but they seem to suggest that a 
“ty Of anything like three years will be in the 
© Of a miracle. 


lt Press and Recruiting. 


Net “ha Natural that when the House of Commons 
week attention should be called to the 

f the Press censorship. A proper “ pub- 
in department is as necessary in recruiting 
og merce, and this the censorship has so far 
i framitted us. There is a real grievance here, 
Qo , portant to note exactly what it is. There 
Reed to complain of the absence of war cor- 


meson In campaigns like the present the war 


| gig S) 


“°Ndent would find it simply impossible to 
¥ llity his art, even though he were given every 
te ., Up to the Russo-Japanese War battles 
dye tParatively short and manageable things, 
1 Pable *d under a general’s eye, and therefore 
‘SDon q of intelligent description by an active cor- 
big’ nt. But to-day the whole thing is far too 
~ fighs; Spectator can see more than a corner of 
ty, POse Mg; he cannot judge the big strategical 
Teg of and he can only give impressionist pic- 
“otha a battle, one-of which is very much like 
icy, [he conditions which made possible: the 
a Seemetts of Archibald Forbes and MacGahan 

ipa no longer exist. Forbes could describe 

conla and Sedan, because he saw it all; but 
ah Vist d he describe the battles of the Aisne or 
itj, /2?. This is really the justification for the 

of war correspondents, and not the alleged 
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danger from indiscretions. The latter risk has 
been a great deal exaggerated, since the Japanese 
first proclaimed it in 1904. There used to be a 
legend that Moltke discovered MacMahon’s inten- 
tion of marching north to Sedan by a message tele- 
graphed from the London Times, but this tale 
to-day is pretty generally discredited. The real 
objection to war correspondents is that practically 
no one is in the position of being able to tell the 
truth, except the Commander-in-Chief and his im- 
mediate staff, and they have not the time. What 
can be told, however, are fine performances by 
special regiments. It can do no conceivable harm 
to a cause to let the world know that this or that 
unit has done well, and it does a vast deal of good 
to the unit and the unit’s countrymen. So far, 
in this country we have little reason to complain. 
Sir John French is the only general officer whose 
dispatches have given us any authentic detail 
about what happened. Both in France and in 
Russia, apart from the daily communiqués, they are 
given very little with the imprimatur of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Mr. Asquith seemed to suggest 
in the House of Commons that it was the French 
disinclination to publish anything that led to our 
reticence. We, of course, are bound to respect 
the views of our Allies, but surely an occasional 
note about the work of special regiments would not 
be objected to. We have to recruit a great many 
more men, and to do this we must stir the martial 
spirit of the country. The Press, let it never be 
forgotten, is far the best press-gang. 


The Last of the Emden. 


The capture and destruction of the Emden last 
week by H.M.S. Sydney of the Australian Navy has 
brought to an end one of the most spirited episodes 
of the war. We can honour a gallant and chivalrous 
foe, and we were all delighted when we heard that 
Captain von Miller had been saved. He is well 
known in London and in our own Navy, and he has 
played the game with the most scrupulous honour. 
Early in September the Emden appeared in the Bay 
of Bengal, and proceeded to gather in British ship- 
ping. Burma was isolated for more than a week ; 
she bombarded the oil tanks of Madras, captured 
twenty British ships, and sunk seventeen. How she 
got her coal remains a mystery, but she got it some- 
how, and she fiitted up and down the Eastern seas 
like the Filving Dutchman. Her last performance 
was her best, when, having rigged up a dummy 
funnel, she entered the roadstead of Penang and 
torpedoed a Russian cruiser and a French destroyer. 
No act of brutality has been laid to Captain von 
Miiller’s account. He treated the crews of the 
captured vessels with generosity, and on one occa- 
sion, when he found the captain’s wife on board, he 
refused to sink the ship. But the Emden was an 
expensive vessel to our commerce. One way and 
another she has cost us. rather more than the price 
of a Dreadnought, and her doings make up half of 
our total loss in our mercantile marine. One natu- 
rally compares her exploits with those of the Ala- 
bama in the American Civil War. The Alabama 
was a much smaller vessel, but she did damage to 
the extent of about £3,000,000. 
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ie 
Devices to trick the enemy are legitimate stratagems o 
I he Yser Struggle. Damny guns erected by the British to draw the enemy’s fire # 
ere seen. 


. o Ae 
AGI Ba oh ak stan. 


O * l d t; The use of smokeless powder makes batteries difficult to ! 
ur onceaile uns. and the work is done mainly by aviators. To deceive 
the guns are covered with brushwood. 
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This illustration shows how the country in the neighbour- 
hood of Pervyse was flooded to block the way of the Kaiser's 
legions. A bombarded farmhouse is seen in the background. 


On November 10, the Germans succeeded in taking Dixmude, on the north bank 
° of the Yser. Our illustration shows the Hétel de Ville after suffering a week’s 
bombardment, 
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Cadets at Osborne. 


OUR FUTURE ADMIRALS: 


How They are Trained.—lI. 


The ‘‘ New Scheme.” 
HE method of training naval cadets in this 
country is still often referred to as the “‘ new 
scheme ’’ or as the “ Osborne scheme.’’ The 
word “‘ new ”’ in the minds of some people seems to 
connote “‘ experimental ’’ and in the minds of others 
‘“temporary.’’ It will perhaps be well to clear this 
matter up at the outset. The term “ new ’”’ as applied 
to the Osborne scheme may be compared to the term 
“new ”’ as applied to William of Wykeham’s College 
at Oxford. William of Wykeham carried out an 
epoch-making reform in education. So also did the 
founders of the Osborne scheme. The Osborne 
scheme has been subjected not only to the test of 
time, but to every other test which the wit of man 
and the ingenuity of critics can devise. It has 
stood all tests without discomfort, and is still de- 
scribed by some people as “‘ new.” ‘“ New,”’ after 
all, is not a bad word. It s certainly more modest 

than “‘ epoch-making.”’ 


All Hands on Deck. 


In Nelson’s day, when the wooden ship of the line 
dominated the waterways, when frigates guarded 
the great trade routes, and when gun brigs and 
sloops did the scouting work, there was on board his 
Majesty’s ships practically no machinery in use. 
The steering gear was in part mechanical, the capstan 
also; and the usefulness of blocks and purchases 
and pulleys was well understood. But almost all 
the labour was done through human agency. The 
ship had so many “ hands.”’ Hands were required 
to make sail. Hands were required to shorten sail. 
The guns were all worked by hand. They were 
elevated by hand. They were depressed by hand. 
They were run out by hand. They were loaded by 
hand. The tars went aloft and lay along the yard 


U 
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ck : 
to “hand ” or fold the sail. “ All hands on 4° eft 
was the bos’n’s cry when the watch below 
needed. ti” 
° ; . an ful id 
To direct the work of the hands was the 


of the officer. It was needful that he show ise! 
educated, that his mental powers should be © pl? 
to a certain standard, in order that he should - ge 
to give that higher direction which the ha™ 
quired. But this was not all. 


Gentlemen Adventurers. ) 
In 1577 Francis Drake set out upon his ja 0 
round the world. He had with him, in addi?’ #? 
his own henchmen, many young officers eabe xp? 
serve under the most distinguished seamat ° pe 
day. They were gentle born and gentle bred. okt 
education in the broader sense had been well ei 
after. They had not been cradled at sea i pee” 
men they served, nor been weaned at sea, ahs Ts 
apprenticed to the sea as soon as they could pt dee 
oar. But they could read their Plato with : odl® 
standing and turn canzonette after the Italia? ; rth) 
They were youths who for culture were vOW pil 
perhaps to be named on the same page 4° y My 
Sidney. But consciously or unconsciously the av’ 
made Philip Sidney their model. Could they 
made a better choice ? : pv? 
If all had been docile and industrious, th® up 
lesson of Drake’s success might have been lon al 
them, to England’s injury. But they were és 
docile. One of their number was intractab’© ty’ 
obstinate. The cleverest of them, Thomas pos oa” 
was a thorn in Drake’s side from the first. * - py 
in himself one who was by birth and upbring? p? 
acquaintance with the best society, and_ a {0 
successes on the tourney ground, better fitt? af? 
command than Drake himself. He did not }& 
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r Voice this mischievous doctrine to those who were 
illing to listen. And there were many. 


Must know the Ropes. 
yetake with his customary vigour court-martialled 
T. Doughty and sentenced him to death. And 
When Doughty was dead, he took a step the sig- 
"cance of which was not lost. He cashiered every 
8entle-born adventurer who sailed with him. They 
Were good lads. He loved them well. But the Navy 
Militant had come to the parting of the ways. He 
Made’ them a speech, and this was the gist of it: 
Henceforth I will have the gentlemen haul with the 
Mariners /’’? Henceforward, that is, not one of his 
uditors, be he of the noblest in the land—nay, be he 
f the blood royal itself, not one of them should act 
as executive officer unless and until he knew the ropes. 
Then he called for volunteers, and all enlisted. 
f course. 
I he lesson Drake taught was never forgotten as 
ng as the sailing navy endured. Till the end of the 
@ys of oak and hemp the naval officer knew the 
*chnology of his ship as the doctor knows his 
Patient’s anatomy. It was often objected that the 
Naval officer was uncultured. Rodney said that 
Some of his subordinates smelled of tar. But it was 
Never said that they were ignorant of masts and 
Spars. It was the English officer’s intimate familiarity 
With the working of his ship that gave him that 
@scendency over the foe which in the old days was 
‘WNiversally recognized. 


The Day of Machinery. 

But by the beginning of the twentieth century 
the battleship had passed through the most moment- 
us of changes that history records of here. For 
Wood she had substituted iron and steel. For sails 
. € had substituted steam and internal-combustion 
*Ngines. Instead of purser’s glims in horn lanterns, 
She had adopted electric searchlights. In addition 

flags and semaphores, she sent messages by helio- 

Ph and wireless telegraphy. Instead of wooden 
Speaking-trumpets, she talked to herself by telephone. 
Qstead of human hands, she employed mechanical 
Power. Instead of making no use of machinery, she 
Made every use of machinery. She weighed her 
@Nchor by machinery. She loaded her guns by 
Machinery. She rammed the shell home by machin- 
‘ty. Mechanism and power. Power and mechanism. 
Hydraulic power. Electric power: Motor power. 

iler tubes. Turbines. Triple screws. Quadruple 
€xpansion engines. Machines for this. Machines for 

t. Machines for everything. 

And how were they all worked ? In whose hands 
Was the control ? 


Quarter-deck and Engine Room. 
Could the naval cadet on coming aboard proceed 
t Master all this mass of intricacies ? Could he, in 
© few years at his disposal before he received a 
Mmission, master the art of his profession and the 
raft of his profession, and become a skilled mechanic 
ws well? Could he make himself proficient in his 
imecutive and military duties and devote time to the 
hog etable mechanisms below deck? Obviously 
ot. He was not asked to do so. He was not re- 
Wired to do so. His duties were primarily execu- 


to 
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tive. He said to this man ‘‘Go!’’ and he went; 
and to that man ‘‘Come!’’ and he came. He had 
sufficient time to study the military side of his pro- 
fession. He could handle his weapons whatever 
their size, and safely transport his ship through 
narrow waters. But the mechanical parts of the 
vessel—and what parts were not mechanical ?—he 
left to competent specialists, the corps of naval 
engineers. 

Was this policy wise ? Was it in keeping with the 
tradition of the service—with the continuous tradi- 
tion of the service in the old days of war? Was it 
not rather the negation of everything that the old 
sea-dogs believed ? Was it not calculated to rob 
the officer of nine parts of that knowledge of material 
upon which personal ascendency is built up ? 

The Navy is conservative, intensely conservative. 
Things new, until they have been thoroughly tested 
and fundamentally proved, are regarded with sus- 
picion. Steam was a long time in ousting sails. The 
paddle-wheel was retained until the screw-propelled 
vessel towed her backwards while she tried to stean 
full speed ahead. So with education. Old-fashioned 
methods outlived the ironclad, and saw the intro- 
duction of the torpedo boat and the destroyer. But 
the Navy itself was resolved on a change. 


Lord Fisher’s Bloodless Revolution. 


And so the execution of Doughty on the desolate 
shores of the South Atlantic found a parallel in 
Lord Fisher’s ‘‘ bloodless revolution ’”’ of 1903. In 
1903 the new scheme was launched. In 1903 Osborne 
was inaugurated. And what does Osborne supply to 
the naval officer that is ‘‘new’’ to him? It supplies 
the finest technical education that this country affords. 
There is nothing like it anywhere else. No other 
place of education can provide the workshops which 
Osborne and Dartmouth possess. Kingston is the 
Osborne engineering department. It is well placed 
on the river Medina, and possesses a fitting and 
machine shop, a shop for carpentering and pattern- 
making, a smithy, a foundry, a boiler-making shop, 
a drawing office, and engineering lecture rooms. The 
accommodation is sufficient for two hundred or more 
cadets to receive instruction at the same time. At 
Sandquay, on the river Dart, the equipment is much 
more elaborate. Both rivers allow gunboats and 
destroyers to come up and play their part in the 
process of instruction. The course is continuous, 
When the cadet passes from Osborne, he passes to 
work of similar nature but of more advanced char- 
acter. Lectures are given, dealing mainly with 
marine engineering and with the explanation of 
workshop processes and the construction and work- 
ing of machines. The practical work includes not only 
the use of hand and machine tools in pattern-making, 
fitting and turning, forging, moulding and casting 
and boiler-making, but also the adjustment of ma- 
chinery and much experimental work, such as testing 
the strength of material, testing electric dynamos 
and motors, and measuring the efficiency of steam 
engines, turbines, boilers, oil engines, as well as the 
running of steam launches and motor boats. The 
engineering staff at each college is controlled by six 
engineer-lieutenants under an engineer-commander. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Dragging Russian guns up the mountains. 
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When Herr von Jagow had his momentous int » 


with Sir Edward Goschen on August 4, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs declared that raP"* 
action was the great German asset, while that of uy 
was an inexhaustible supply of troops. He never * (ff 
a truer word. The German asset has vanishe® al 
to the 105th day of the war the Germans hav¢ © pie 
no decisive victory save the conquest of Belgiu! _ of 
they did not contemplate. The Russian “asset ©. hi 
daily. Meanwhile the Grand Duke Nicholas § 

the Kaiser’s border. 


Russian comissariat in East Pruss! 


Now, emnbe 


alse 
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St 
‘ation above shows Russian infantry in review 


Mi Since 
Mi, Nee the Manchurian War the Russian Army 


Completely reorganized on the most modern 
> that 0 


ne ‘S now one of the finest war weapons in ex- 
He neve = he growing military power of Russia has 
d- og 
vanishe y E na egarded with misgiving by the Kaiser, 
TEL 
Hy 


and 
ultimatum was intended to 


ns have © pie force wal 
ett Bee became too strong to-be resisted. Every 
ary of th Muscovite peril nearer and nearer to 
the German Empire. “The knell of the 


Caiser has alre ady begun to ring. 


Us 
br S| 


ont; 
*Mtier post in Russian Poland. 


A Russian outpost in Galicia. 
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STORY OF THE EMDEN. 


and a merry one to an inevitable close. Her 
career is over, and her captain, von Miller, may 
look back on his exploits with the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has fought a good fight in a per- 
fectly honourable fashion, and that the British people 
have nothing but respect for him. From first to 
last he has done his work in the best spirit of naval 
tradition. He has violated no dictates of inter- 
national law; he has outraged no prompting of 
humanity. True, he has sunk seventeen of his twenty 
captures, but that was necessary. Had he attempted 
to take his prizes into port, the risks he was daily 
running would have been increased a hundredfold. 
To his captives he has always shown courtesy 
and consideration. When he seized the Kabinga, 
and discovered that the captain’s wife was on board, 
he chivalrously refrained from sinking the ship. The 
captain’s wife, in taking leave of him, sincerely 
hoped he would soon be caught, but equally sincerely 
hoped that his life would be spared. Every Briton 
will rejoice that he remains alive, and that, in con- 
sideration of his gallantry and humanity, the Admi- 
ralty has permitted him to retain his sword. Captain 
von Miller is a shining example of Burke’s dictum 
that you cannot bring an indictment against a whole 
nation. While German soldiers have made their 
name a byword of loathing in Belgium, Captain von 
Miller has clearly shown that there are gentlemen 
m the German Navy. A brave people delights to 
honour a brave foe. 


i [ ax capture of the Emden brings a short life 


The Emden was a light cruiser of 3,544 tons 415 
placement, dating from 1908. She had a designed 
speed of 25 knots, and her armament consisted 9 
ten 4.1-inch guns, four 2.1-inch guns, and fowt 
machine guns, as well as two torpedo tubes. Sh? 
belonged to the Pacific Squadron, and at the out 
break of war was stationed at Kiao-chau. Whe? 
the Japanese fleet descended upon that place, she 
disappeared along with the Koénigsberg, and was 
“lost” until September ro. Just when the first 
Indian contingent was leaving for Marseilles shé 
appeared in the Bay of Bengal and began het 
meteoric career. Between that date and Novembe! 
10—a period of two months—she captured sevente®™ 
British merchant vessels, valued in the aggregat? 
at {2,211,000, and, in addition, sank a Japanes?® 
passenger steamer, and by disguising herself enter 
the roadstead of Penang, where she torpedoed a 
Russian cruiser and a French destroyer. She “ held 
up” the Bay of Bengal, terrorized the Coromandé 
coast, and for a period isolated Burma. Incidentally, 
she raised the price of common Indian tea by 2“ 
per lb., paralyzed the jute trade, and largely 1 
creased the cost of tin and rubber. 

A comparison has already been made in thes?® 
pages (No. 11, p. 37) between the careers of the 
Emden and the Alabama. It was there shown that 
the captures of the famous American commerc® 
destroyer only averaged between six and seven por 
month, as against ten to the credit of the Emden: 
The total bag of the Alabama was probably six*’” 


X, 
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[ Sa Ships, but the notoriously excessive estimate of 
nq al depredations, including those of the Florida 
§ , °"andoah, only amounted to £3,100,000. It 
toy th, atter of common knowledge that claimants 
Com; Whole of this sum have never been forth- 
Considering that the Emden’s career only 
the hi © months, she must, therefore, be awarded 
'Bhest historic place as a commerce destroyer. 
Uden we remember the extraordinary difficulties 
eq Which the Emden oper- 
. admiration of her 
8 is largely increased. 
pty ont in daily danger of 
©; she had to live from 
“Dty to mouth, coaling from 
f ;'°d ships, and foraging 
fo, q wherever it was to be 
%o,.' Her dramatic appear- 
Yet 4nd disappearances have 
the ie explained, and when 
tt sh Ole Story is forthcoming, 
the Ud make a romance of 
Neiq "st water. Probably the 
ent; which attracted most 
Of M ©n was the bombardment 
Tas on September 22. 
ain} mden’s guns were directed 
the <4 against oil tanks and 
uni. and not upon the 
the 2 buildings or houses of 
Was - - The same chivalry 
te, PParent when she anchored 
Wh Morning off Pondicherry. 
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atolls south of Sumatra, and landed an armed party 
to destroy the wireless station and cut the cable. 
While engaged on this work she was caught by 
H.M.S. Sydney, a cruiser of the Australian Navy, 
and forced to fight. It was an unequal contest. The 
Emden’s 4.1-inch guns were outranged by the 6-inch 
guns of the Sydney, and the Emden was driven ashore 
and burned with a loss of some 230 killed and wounded. 
The character of the duel is shown by the fact that 
the Sydney lost only three killed 
and fifteen wounded. As we 
have already mentioned, Cap- 
tain von Miiller was captured 
alive, and with him was Prince 
Franz Josef of Hohenzollern, 
a nephew of the Kaiser. 

Almost equally good news 
arrived on the same day with 
reference to the Kodénigsberg, 
which has had a far less dis- 
tinguished career, her main 
exploit being the surprise of 
H.M.S. Pegasus as_ she lay 
repairing in Zanzibar harbour. 
A search for her by H.M.S. 
Chatham was successful, and 
she was found hiding in shoal 
water about six miles up a 
river opposite Mafia Island, on 
the German East African coast. 
Here she is bottled up, and is 
probably high and dry at low 
water amidst dense palm groves. 


} to, 't was perceived that the : a The only fair way by which she 
Netra 8S defenceless, the Emden i saa can reach the sea has been 


i, €d from firing a gun. 
tang the middle of October, when she lost the atten- 
im, arkomannia, and a Greek steamer carrying 
Shing tion, coal, and food, it was clear that her 
to her Was practically run, and that all that remained 
j ‘hing Was to do as much destruction to the war- 

lt gpa war material of the enemy as time afforded. 
Derg, S then that she rigged up a dummy funnel—a 
ise LY legitimate stratagem—and sank the Russian 
Wag | 8nd the French destroyer. Her last exploit 


the Kencthing of an anti-climax. She proceeded to 
e 


blocked by sunken colliers, and 
her fate is only a matter of days. The Geter, a small 
German gunboat, lies ‘‘ interned’ at Honolulu. 
Meanwhile the cruisers which have been engaged 
in the pursuit of these vessels are set free for the 
capture of the squadron which recently sank the 
Good Hope and the Monmouth off the Chilian 
coast. There are five of these vessels—the Scharn- 
horst, Gneisenau, Leipzig, Dresden, and Nurnberg. 
The Danzig and Karlsrihe are also still at large. 
That they will all ultimately be brought to action 


x ing or Cocos Islands, a group of twenty-three and swept from the seas admits of no possible doubt. 


? OUR COVER ILLUSTRATION. 


liye Picture on our front cover this week graphically 
4 Nag a stirring incident recently related by 
Yon “Witness” at headquarters. In his contribu- 
Tap dated October 22, he writes as follows: “ An 

Ong} Qt crossing over the Lys at Warneton was 
towne y held by Germans, who at the entrance to the 
at the W24 constructed a high barricade, loopholed 
Se ttom so that men could fire through it from 
Sunt. Position. This formidable obstacle was en- 
Toned by a squadron of our cavalry. Nothing 
Mancha they obtained help from artillery, who 

ej uled a gun into position, and blew the barri- 
“van. Pleces, scattering the defenders. They then 
Shes Some three-quarters of a mile into the 
©! the town, where they found themselves in 


a large “‘ place.’’ They had hardly reached the 
farther end when one of the buildings suddenly 
appeared to leap skywards in a sheet of flame, a 
shower of star shells at the same time making the 
place as light as day, and enabling the enemy—who 
were ensconced in surrounding houses—to pour in a 
devastating fire from rifles and machine guns. Our 
cavalrymanaged to extricate themselves from this trap 
with the loss of only one cfficer, the squadron leader 
wounded, and nine men killed or wounded. But, de- 
termining that none of their number should fall into the 
enemy’s hands, a party of volunteers went back, and, 
taking off their boots in order to make no noise on the 
pavement, re-entered the inferno they had just left, and 
succeeded in carrying off their wounded comrades.”’ 


iy 
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A view is here presented of the picturesque country in wh!¢ 

In Northern France. our troops are fighting. French dragoons are seen passing * 
British outpost. 
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During the fighting on the Aisne, supply wagons such as 


Supplies for the Front. are here shown made nightly journeys across the river and 


up the hilly slopes to the British trenches. 
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Ne Ea 
OUR BULB SUGAR, 


And what the War has Done with 1,500,000 Tons of it. 


By J. Robertson Scott (Home Counties). 
™” 


OUGHLY speaking, three out of every four 
R lumps of the sugar we have been accus- 
tomed to use have been beet sugar. 
The sugar beet is grown in Canada and the 
Northern States of America, in Australia and in 
Manchuria; but all the sugar made out of it in these 
countries 1s consumed on the spot. The beet sugar 
which we eat comes from the continent of Europe. 
Every continental country grows sugar beet and 
makes sugar, except Norway. Until three years 
ago, we should have had to write “‘ except Norway 
and Great Britain.’”” But for three years past we 
have had one solitary factory in England, and it 
makes sugar perhaps about as much as would meet 
the requirements of the Isle of Man. 

Now the question of where our sugar comes from 
is a very important one when we are in a war such 
as is going on now. In a year we eat or drink or 
use in manufactures—there is sugar even in blacking 
—about two million tons of sugar. Of that two 
million tons as much as a million and a quarter tons 
came from the great sugar-making countries of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. Then we had a little 
from Belgium, France, Russia, and Holland, say a 
quarter of a million tons. That is a total of a million 
and a half tons, and all, of course, beet sugar. Then 
there was the remaining half million tons of cane sugar. 

Now when the war broke out the situation was 
plainly a serious one. We were not likely to get 
our million and a quarter from Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, and the war-wasted beet districts of 
France and Belgium could hardly expect to do 
anything for us. Russia might be able to supply 
us with some sugar if she could export it by way of 
Sweden, for the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Arch- 
angel routes all seemed likely to be blocked. And 
there was also the possibility of getting sugar from 
Holland. But any one could see that there was 
going to beashortage. In point of fact, the shortage 
from the Continent has occurred, for the Govern- 
ment, after first forbidding the importation of Ger- 
man and Austro-Hungarian sugar, and then of 
Dutch sugar, finally prohibited the importation of 
sugar altogether. 

_ The Government appointed a Royal Commis- 
sion and bought up enormous quantities of cane 
sugar, both of what was available and what would 
be available in the future. It is believed that 
the weight bought was about goo,ooo tons. If that 
is priced at, say, £18 a ton, it will be seen in what a 
big way the Government went into the sugar business. 
The Government practically cornered the sugar 
market. It is now selling out sugar to the trade. 

As all this sugar is cane sugar, we are for the first 
time in our lives consuming a great deal of cane 
sugar and very little beet sugar. 

But if the Government can get cane sugar in this 
way, why should we worry about future supplies, 


even if our beet supplies are beyond our reach ? Yi 
cause, in the opinion of many people compet?” gj) 
judge, the Government can hardly hope to e". if 
the cane sugar the country will need to ne pe 
requirements if, as many people believe wil ‘i 
the case, the war lasts a long time. The ° put 
colonies have sold cheap to the Government, tp? 
they cannot afford to go on doing so. A®© ad 
price of cane sugar is rising in the United State 5a 
elsewhere through the Government’s setting UP 
national sugar store. jd3 
The Government has not increased the W py 
supply of sugar. All it has done is to secure of 
the power of the purse, the sugar supplies of Past 
peoples than ourselves. In the East and Fat wi! 
for instance, thousands and thousands of people , 
go short of sugar in order that we may have P a6 ow! 
The highest statesmanship points to meeting ith 
sugar needs not only with Colonial cane sugar, DUY ww 
sugar produced in England. In other words, th® ‘sat 
ernment should start some beet-sugar factories, 5° 
we can make a part, at any rate, of our own sud" of 
A century ago our admirals kept away cane . 
from the Continent. Napoleon countered this § pit 
by starting beet-sugar factories. A million woul est 
up about half a dozen factories. After the wat © oy 
State sugar factories should be turned over ° pe 
operative organizations of farmers. Some ? 
finest beet-sugar factories in the world belong “ 
operative organizations of farmers. wat! 
The farmers do not, of course, particularly 
to grow beets. But influence can be brought t° — pe 
on the farmers. In the first place, influence ca oat 
brought to bear on their pockets. The existing 5 ag 
factory in Norfolk is paying twenty-five shill wed 
a ton for sugar beets this year. This is in eveTY ow! 
an attractive price, compared with what is m@ C st 
of mangolds or turnips or some poor grass lan® _ p¢ 
would do well under beets. Then an appeal ©" spe 
made to the farmer’s patriotism. Help U, sof 
Government would say to him, to produce, 9. ype 
company promoters, but for the nation, some ? 
sugar it stands so badly in need of. 9 
A great deal is to be said for the beet croP’ pul 
grow it and to harvest it well need experienc’ 9 
beets offer a wonderful return to the farme* jpg! 
the first place, they have to be so well grow?  4pe 
they mean the good farming which increase pot 
value of land. In the second place, they 4 jo¢9 
really taken away from the farm. All the fac ply 
wants is the sugar in them, and sugar is st 
sunshine and water. All the rest of the beet ‘ype 
the artificials they have taken up, come back © spe 
farmer in the beet pulp and the waste lime tha ve 
factory gives him. The wonderful crop of le of 
and the top to which they adhere, are chopP? f as? 
the roots in the field and remain there, and th® 
sometimes two-thirds the weight of the roots ! 
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ERE. ee er 
A BRUSH WITH THE ENEMY. 


A Letter from the Front. 


Somewhere in France. 


E set out two days ago, three of us in a 
Delaugére. There was a rifle strapped in 

Wiens front of the chauffeur, and C. and I had 
We,,,__OMatic Mausers, a much handier and deadlier 
Mj Pon than the service revolver. It was cold and 
QWale _Sweeping out of the town through slowly 
W amg suburbs we soon gained the open country, 
Popla © along flat roads between gigantic rows of 
the oe and through deserted villages. For a while 
Of —° of these wayside hamlets and the absence 
Nears ig things were the only tokens that we were 
Ng the theatre of war. But this tense stillness 
to — €nervating effect of its own; I think I prefer 
the whistling and dull booming of shells. At 
down v° made a short halt to enable a small break- 
Tosy Of the motor to be repaired. There was a fat, 
he henceked innkeeper who served us some Perrier : 
— not seen any Germans yet, he said, save a 
Uri °Y of prisoners that had passed that way. But 
hears” the night there had been a distant rumbling 
fag, Heavy guns were speaking somewhere north- 
Wife For himself he did not care—he had. lost his 
at 4 and had only two children (both soldiers), both 


Sho, — {ront. If “they” burned down his inn and 
lent him into the bargain—why, there would be 
Y to avenge him. So we set out again. A 


Sen Pe of miles out we were stopped by a French 
Al ea" who examined our passes. There were some 
but troops ahead, he said, Belgian and French, 
Ine UY mounted patrols and cyclists so far as he 
\M; why and nothing had yet been seen of the enemy. 
i of low shrubbery and meadowland, with little 
St "Secting drainage canals, followed, with periodical 
Vers at unexpected corners as the challenge of a 
We. © rang out. And so for hours to We 
ben; Cutting round a corner, with a sudden sharp 
to avoid the body of a horse that was lying 

ang ot the dusty road. It flashed by us ina moment, 
“quad, pulled up sharp. We had almost run into a 
found of French cavalry. Curiously enough, I 
thro I knew the officer in command. “ Going 
exch en to , are you?” he said, after we had 
“ Nged greetings and he had fingered my pass. 
hag ell, it’s rather lucky you found us here. If you 
hk you would have run straight into a German 
Ty force beyond that slight rise yonder. We 
org 3 preparing for them.” Just then a bicycle 
Y trode up to report. I scrambled out of the 
Situatne we went up on a little mound to observe the 
ier On. We determined to set a trap for the 
Sut he Half a dozen chasseurs a cheval were sent 
tigg CT Open country to occupy a farmhouse on the 
: ig hey were to show themselves clearly, to 
the ' their horses and enter the house. Meanwhile 
hag of the squadron dismounted and led their 
Side S through a little wood that abutted on one 
Of the farm. There was a muddy country road 


skirting the wood, which we took, preceded by a 
squadron of cyclists. The whole force reached the 
neighbourhood of the farm unperceived by the 
enemy. The cyclists were strung out behind stacks 
of hay on the left of the German line of approach ; 
half the cavalry were held in reserve, the other half 
dismounted and lined the wood. The car was left 
on our side of the steadings. There remained but 
to wait. The first lesson one learns in war is patience. 
It is a hard lesson to learn—harder, much harder’ 
than the lesson of courage. That is not a lesson at 
all, but an instinct. Patience is really fear; at 
least the sting of it is. One does not know what is 
coming, or when, or how. Meanwhile here was a 
striking example of stolidity before our very eyes.’ 
A peasant lad, while war was raging about him, 
with soldiers ambushed in his very home, was 
calmly proceeding to plaster up a crack in the wall. 
And then it came. We had just one large stack of 
hay in front of our wood, and a chasseur was posted 
there in observation. Suddenly he put up his hand 
in signal. A moment later I saw my first German 
—a gray Uhlan on a large gray horse, then a whole 
bevy of them, coming up the field making straight 
for the horses of the patrol we had sent out as a 
bait. One more minute of waiting that seemed an age, 
then a rattle of carbines from the wood on the 
one side and the row of stacks on the other—a 
horrible medley of plunging horses and tumbling 
men, vain attempts at rallying by some one, then 
a wild stampede down hill, through slush and stubble, 
anywhere to get out of that hailstorm of death. But 
our half-squadron of mounted men were ready. 
Round they swung at a gallop, in the dip at the 
foot of the rise, straight into the fleeing Germans, 
cutting, shoving, and sabring. They took twenty- 
one prisoners, and there were thirteen more, wounded, 
on the field in front of the farm. And there were 
dead men too, lying among the horses. . . . The 
friendly chasseurs, who had only two of their 
number slightly wounded, escorted us for a mile 
or two. And then we came upon an outlying patrol 
of our own—dusty khaki-turbaned cavalry. They 
led me on a spare horse through a byway, as the 
car had broken down. I reached headquarters at 
noon, just in time for a welcome bite of lunch. 


‘*Watchman, what of the night? It is still dark, and 
the cries of rage and anguish still rend the air. But 
the golden morrow is at hand, and the valiant youth 
of Britain will return from the stricken fields of Europe 


where their heroism has proclaimed to the world that 
justice is the best sustenance for valour; that their 
valour has won a lasting triumph for justice.’ 


Mr, Lloyd-Ceorge at the City Temple, Nov. ro. 
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WITH THE BRITISH AT THE FRONT: 


\X/ ° é Artillery is the predominant ar f the Kaiser $ 
hen the Guns begin to Shoot. army, but the Preach, gad the British gunners who 


are here seen, have demonstrated their superiority: 


These two photographs illustrate the house-to-house fighting now going on at the front. On the left, British 
troopers are seen scouring a captured town for German stragglers. On the right, a straggler has been sho 
as he rushed out of a house. 
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HOW SUBMARINE MINES ARE MADE. 


A Terrible and Little-known Industry. 


in which these terrible engines of naval war- 
fare are manufactured, a few facts will prob- 
ably be of considerable interest at the present time. 
Let it be said at once that there are four principal 
kinds of naval mines, all differing in some important 
respect. The most favoured German mines are 
technically known as “electric contact’’ mines. 
hey are usually either pear-shaped or spherical, 
though other shapes are sometimes used, and are 
fired by receiving a heavy blow, such as violent 
Contact with the side of a ship. They are sufficiently 
buoyant to float, 
and are usually 
held in one posi- 
tion dt a suitable 
depth below the 
waves by means 
of an iron weight. 
There are, how- 
ever, reasons to 
believe that in 
the early days of 
the present war, 
at all events,Ger- 
many deliberate- 
ly set many of 
these mines float- 
ing loose in the 
North Sea and 
the Baltic, where 
they werea grave 
menace to Ger- 
man and neutral 
ships, as well as 
to those of Great 
Britain and 
France. 

The interior 
Mechanism of one of these contact mines is ex- 
tremely simple, but none the less terribly effective. 
Mpact with a ship or other resisting body imme- 
diately tilts the mine, so that when it comes to 
an angle of, roughly, sixty-five or seventy degrees 
It releases a small cup of mercury to which an electric 
Wire connected with a battery has been attached. 

he mercury immediately flows towards the terminal 
of another similar wire, and having reached it, com- 
Pletes the circuit, whereby the large amount of gun- 
Cotton or similar high explosive that fills the lower 
half of the mine is exploded. All this, of course, 

appens instantly. 

For some years past Great Britain, in common 
With most of the leading nations of the world, has 
Set its face against the employment of these contact 
Mines on account of the amount of destruction they 
might do to friendly or neutral shipping. Germany 
IS one of the few Powers that adhere to contact 
Mines, and has lately sowed them broadcast, though 
it was previously agreed among the nations that 


TaN few people are acquainted with the manner 


kil 


their use should be restricted to territorial waters 
and entrances to harbours, etc., and that they should 
not be placed in the open sea. 

The mines used by this country at the present day 
are of a different type, though none the less effective. 
For obvious reasons, however, it would not be wise 
to give details of their construction. They are what 
are usually known as “ defensive mines,’’ and can 
only be discharged by those in control of a mine- 
field. These fields are carefully marked on maps 
showing the exact position of every mine, and are 
usually placed at the entrance to a dockyard, an 
estuary, etc. They are controlled by officers seated 
at observation stations with very carefully adjusted 
instruments, which show the exact position of any 
hostile or suspicious vessel attempting to cross the 
mine-field. When the ship is exactly over one or 
more of these mines, a button is pressed, and usually 
the foe is one ship the less. 

It. will be easily realized that no warship now 
ventures to approach too closely any waters thus 
mined until the field has been properly ‘‘ swept ”’ 
by vessels specially maintained for that purpose. 
This country has probably organized its mine- 
sweeping service better than any other Power. For 
the most part, ordinary fishing trawlers are employed 
for this work, travelling in pairs in much the same 
fashion as though they were trawling for fish. Indeed, 
the two operations are almost exactly similar. A 
stronger trawl net than usual is employed, and this 
is suspended from the sterns of both vessels, which 
then proceed forward parallel to each other. As 
soon as the weight of the net indicates that mines 
are being caught, the greatest care has to be exercised, 
since sooner or later two of them are bound to be 
brought into contact with each other, and the result 
is that a violent explosion takes place in which, 
more often than not, the whole of the surrounding 
mines are involved. 

Thus it is clear that mine-sweeping is a distinctly 
risky occupation; but since the present war com- 
menced many of the fishermen of the North Sea 
have willingly undertaken this task, since their own 
occupation has had to be more or less suspended 
owing to the danger of a fishing fleet suddenly 
finding itself in the midst of a great naval engage- 
ment. Even more striking, too, is the fact that in 
several cases those owning their own boats have 
undertaken the work for nothing more than bare 
out-of-pocket expenses, merely stipulating that they 
shall receive full compensation for any damage that 
may be done to their boats or their gear. 

A third type of submarine mine is the “ electro- 
mechanical ’’ mine, but this does not meet with any 
great amount of favour to-day. These mines are 
much of the same class and dimensions as the electric 
contact mines with which this article has already 
dealt. They may be described as a cross between a 
mine and a torpedo. As they cannot be accurately 
adjusted, their unreliability is apparent. 
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THROUGH GERMAN EYES. 


The famous Bavarian troops, which have failed to ‘‘walk over” the British, leaving Munich 
for the front. 


BERLIN publishing house has issued each 

week since August 10 a chronicle of the war, 

entitled the War Echo, which contains manv 
interesting passages, from which the following article 
is compiled. 


Who broke the Peace ? 

The first page opens with the Kaiser’s statement 
that “it has been my highest task to preserve the 
peace of Europe,’’ and on the second page we read, 
*“ The German people did not seek this war; on the 
contrary, they have done all that in them lay com- 
patible with honour to avoid it.’’ The German 
people, we may reply, had no voice in the matter ; 
thev had given up their rights to others less scrupu- 
lous than themselves who wanted war. And when 
the War Echo says that German military prepara- 
tions were necessitated by Russian partial mobiliza- 
tion, we are entitled to ask, Who began the game 
of mobilization? and who disturbed the peace 
originally ? Who but Austria, the ally of the ‘‘ peace- 
loving ’’ German Government. The War Echo boasts 
that while Germans love peace, the German nation 
was united as one man when war broke out. One 
cannot help wondering whether the German nation 
would have been so united had it known the whole 
truth of Austrian aggression in Serbia. 


The Case of Belgium. 


The violation of Belgian neutrality—which Pro- 
fessor Harnack regards as ‘a very subordinate 
question ’’—is explained and excused in a variety of 
wavs: First, that French officers in motor cars had 
already violated it, or that the French and the 
British would have done so if it had suited their 
purpose, or (the gem of them all) that the Belgians 
themselves had really violated their own neutrality 


by the nature of their preparations against Germany ! 
When we come to the actual fighting in Belgium, 
we hear nothing of the heavy German losses at the 
siege of Liége; but a loud hymn of praise is sung 
when the fortress falls, and the official announce- 
ment: ‘‘ Liége is in our hands. The enemy suffered 
enormous losses. Our losses will be announced when 
they are approximately known.’’ This assumption 
that you know the losses of your enemy before you 
have time to count your own is one of the finest 
fruits of German culture. Further, the only in- 
formation regarding occurrences in Belgium is con- 
tained in such passages as the following: ‘‘ The 
Belgians behave like wild animals. Their savagery 
is appalling; they fire on the Red Cross; they 
mutilate the wounded; they poison the water.” 
Of German brutalities, not one word. 


What of the German Fleet > 


It is curious to read the following in the light o! 
the German Fleet’s refusal to come out and fight: 
“England against us too? Yes; and if Albion had 
not joined our foes, our Imperial Fleet would have 
had to stay at home quivering with impatience and 
asking, ‘ Where do we come in ?’ Now that question 
is answered, and the fleet goes forth to meet the 
mightiest of Sea Powers.’’ For our part, we have 
not seen it come forth yet ; and the German people 
must feel considerable impatience at the unfruitful 
inactivity of the great fleet which cost them 
{300,000,000 to build. But better than anything 1 
all the other ten copies of the War Echo now lyin8 
before me is this from the second issue: ‘‘ We hav® 
never yet gone to war with England. Why? Becaus¢ 
we are not strong enough!’ There, in a flash, % 
revealed the heart of German policy. 


No: 
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@ Ip: 
King reviews Canadian troops Three cheers for his Majesty The armoured motor cars of the 
Salisbury Plain (top). the King! (middle). Canadians (bottom). 
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THE LIGHTER SIDE OF WAR. 

« ind 

YE cannot visualize our friend Tommy Atkins the poet Wieland. It is supposed that the old a ” 

this week owing to the dense “ fog of war,” of the crusades”’ sleeps in a subterranean ‘ bu 


which will grow deeper and denser, we pre- 
sume, as the winter approaches. We must look at 
him at home through other eyes, knowing that all 
is well in the trenches, and if it is not a “ panto- 
mime,’’ as already hinted, it is not far short of a 
“picnic.”” A writer in the Outlook who has been 
visiting some of our wounded soldiers at home 
recounts some amusing anecdotes of the British 
soldier in France. Tommy Atkins is a modest man, 
not used to the kindness that is supposed to kill, and 
the idolizing process seems now and then to have 
been a trifle disconcerting. 


Happy. Memories. 

The writer asked an infantryman how he got on 
in France. The soldier grinned at the memory. 
“ Well,” he said frankly, “ it was pretty rotten from 
some points of view. They gave us every darned 
thing we didn’t want—fruit, flowers, cakes, wine, 
and things like that. But they hadn’t a decent drop 
of beer, and their bacca was rotten, and the matches 
smelled as if you. had struck a sulphur works in 
Widnes. Then when the kids started to scramble 
all over you and pluck the buttons off your clothes, 
and yell out things you didn’t understand, and the 
women started to kiss their hands to you, and old 
jossers with whiskers wanted to kiss you—why, I’d 
sooner face the Germans.’”’ Then follows the story 
of a native of Mons who had never seen a kilt before. 
“Say, Mac,” asked a cavalryman reminiscently, 
““do you remember the old blighter at Mons who’d 
never seen a kiltie?’”’ Mac, who had been silent up 
till now, shouted, “‘ Chuck it,’’ in good broad Lanca- 
shire. ‘‘ He thought that Mac had torn a hole in his 
trousers,’”’ went on the cavalryman calmly, “and had 
borrowed a petticoat until it was mended. Mac was 
chasing about for an interpreter for five minutes to 
ask what the French was for ‘Mind your own busi- 
ness,’ and when he found the interpreter the old 
josser had cleared off.’’ Evidently they have been 
having the time of their lives in France; that is 
perhaps why so many of them want to get back 
again. 


A German Legend. 


Germany is the home of legend and fairy tale. 
We might almost be excused if we called them by 
another name. They are sometimes printed in book 
form, beautifully bound and illustrated, but most 
of the German “ fairy tales’’ we have come across 
lately have been the rich product of the German 
press. It is a good thing in these days to recall the 
legendary Germany of the “‘ Kobold” and “ water- 
sprite’ immortalized by La Motte Fouqué in Un- 
dine, who saw the better side of German culture— 
the real thing! One of the many curious myths 
of medieval Germany, with a peculiar significance 
at the present moment, tells us that the Emperor 
Barbarossa is not really dead; an opinion shared by 


in Prussia, and will awake from his long sleep 4 po 
first sign of danger to his country. The dwa see 
guards him in his slumbers goes every year t pis 
if there are any crows on the overlooking hill. pas 
is the signal of danger. Kaiser Wilhelm II., WhO ig 
no settled place of abode as he is whisked sf 
frontier to frontier in his steel cage, might be ree the 
mended to follow the policy of the dwarf. if ia 
crows are not flying over the mythical hill in Pru" y 
they must be perilously near; but of course we y es 
know all about it when Friedrich Barbarossa aW® 
and breaks from his subterranean chamber. 


Hier Spricht Man Nicht Deutsch. 


a 

Heine, who had the misfortune to be bom 
German and wrote his exquisite Lieder in a lang" 4, 
which he loathed and at the same time beau” jf 
was no lover of Germany. The Kaiser knew th!5 |. i¢ 
when he prohibited a statue of him in his 9” pe 
town. Heine chose to live in Paris, when sy 
launched his satirical shafts at his countryme™ _ of 
once said of the German language that it wa> 
so much a language as “‘ chewing words and SP?"" ij} 
them out again,” the truth of which nobody ef: 
deny who has ever heard Germans talking bec 2 ast® 
There is nothing so irritating or in such ba al 
at the present time as to hear Germans disc” \y, 
the war in their own tongue in mixed compa vy 
One would have thought that decency and comm 53 
sense would have restrained them, but no—one a i 
this abominable speech at every turn and corP®”' ye 
buses, tubes, clubs, and restaurants. It affronts w 
ear everywhere in the public street. In one res ont 
rant in the city where a group of Teutons wet® © jne 
to discuss the war in their own language, 4" spe 
prospect, confidently anticipated, of success to 6 
German arms, it was decided by the English nab! the 
that this sort of thing must stop. Next day ip 
pained Germans read the notice neatly print? cht 
large letters at the top of the menu, “ Hier Sp tpat 
Man Nicht Deutsch.”” The atmosphere of 
particular café is considerably clearer. 


A “Hate” Poem. 


0 

Before the war broke out we were treated to * a 
of tender ditties about love and other alien © of 
ments—there was indeed an actual renaiss@?") pir 
minor poetry; but the poets have chang 4s py 
tune and pipe, rather shrilly, of doughty 4°. ):4m 
land and sea from the chaste muse of Mr. W* thor 


love poem to a real “ hate’’ poem. a 
originally in the Munich illustrated weekly oe its 
Jugend, famous for its hideous caricatures. = jc? 
translated form, admirably rendered by Miss Be tbe 
Henderson, it has obtained some prominence : ut ity 
London press. There is plenty of ‘“‘ snap’”’ 4 

and no one will deny its “ bite.” 
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“ French and Russian they matter not, 

A blow for a blow and a shot for a shot: 
We love them not, we hate them not, 
We hold the Weichsel and Vosges-gate, 
We have but one and only hate, 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe and one alone. 

“He is known to you all, he is known to you all, 
He crouches behind the dark gray flood, : 
Full of envy, of rage, of craft, of gall, 

Cut off by waves that are thicker than blood. 
Come let us stand at the Judgment place, 
An oath to swear to, face to face, 
An oath of bronze no wind can shake, 
An oath for our sons and their sons to take. 
Come, hear the word, repeat the word, 
Throughout the Fatherland make it heard. 
We will never forgo our hate, 
We have all but a single hate, 
We love as one, we hate as one, 
We have one foe, and one alone— 

An ENGLAND!” 

in Jd So on. 


Ing We do not care much for the sentiment, 
is ¢ We frankly detest it, but it has swing and 


cour. The obvious retort is, “‘ Johnnie, get your 


s Spy” Caricature. 


y what a delight to come across a collection of 

Py’s” caricatures in one of the old second-hand 
Sta hops in the quaint byways of London. Judges, 
leag men, philosophers, poets, men of light and 
log, "S—what a gallery of fame! How serene they 
Oy through the window grime; with what an 
ay «Pian air they adjust their monocle and strike 
inp ttitude !_ What they think of England is of less 
We ®rtance to us than what England thinks of them. 
Should have thought, though, that every one knew 
tan and his work, but in these changed days the 
Pring has a loathly significance. There is the fine 
Rin Of a famous poet, looking like an inspired organ- 
the €r, which arouses interest more on account of 
W, “nature of the artist than the subject-matter. 
“¢ S20uld not have taken the poet anywhere for a 
tyq, man spy,” but the old gentleman who had been 

18 him with extreme disfavour for a full five 
tha, tS evidently thought otherwise. “I'll know 
oy, ©Ove again when I see him,” he growled as he 
Wats off, striking the pavement with a hostile 

Qg stick. 


Be Lndzate Hill Hawker. 


ete hawkers are busy on Ludgate Hill though it 
the ti a long way till Christmas. They move with 
. Mes, these enterprising people, and while they 
Tab, we to specialize in the usual line of india- 
St, Zulu dolls and wire snakes that perform 
they pdinary evolutions on the palm of the hand, 
trag have added several war items to their stock-in- 
his ®- Old Moore is very much to the fore with 
Imanack for 1915,” which we are glad to 
Predicts peace for January next. Peace at a 

a _Y Seems a splendid investment. The flags of 
Matte 10S; except of course the Prussian eagle, 
(Wha, high and low, and patriotic buttons are legion. 
ES, t a far cry from that other patriotic button, 
Thee Port Loyal Ulster,” of a few months ago !) 
Win ° 18 the pedlar who sells the Kaiser’s “ Last 
4nd Testament,” a formidable-looking docu- 


x 
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ment of a depressing blue colour, more like a police 
summons than the testament of a “ gentleman of 
culture,’’ and one can actually buy for a penny the 
‘“‘ Kaiser’s Iron Cross for Pillaging’’—a funereal 
decoration. We now await the inevitable joke about 
Turkey in time for the Christmas market. 


** Emden iiber alles.” 


German cartoon with this rhyming inscription :— 


“When you think you have him tightly, 
He springs forth again so lightly.” 
He has sprung once too often, and now we really have 
him tightly. 


Sunday in Town. 


Sunday in town is a dull day, and when darkness 
falls, if the night be moonless, we might almost be 
said literally to have gone back to the Dark Ages. 
It is a decided saving in the gas bill of London, 
but it will be a relief when the aerial armada decides 
to take the final plunge into our murky atmosphere, 
and the statistician can get to work on an estimate 
as to whether Zeppelin bombs or wheeled traffic do 
the greater amount of damage. We back the 
wheeled traffic. The Sunday editions are our only 
distraction, which we read as conscientiously as if 
we had never seen a daily paper and had read the 
same news days ago. The wise man is content with 
the posters. They often contain a great deal more 
than the newspapers, but many rise to the bait. 
They have a mild humour, adapted for Sunday 
consumption. ‘‘ The Kaiser’s Shame,”’ in letters an 
inch thick, alternates with ‘‘ German Lines Crack- 
ing ’’—-we can still hear the awful crunch in our ears— 
“Great Battle Now On”’ reads like a plat du jour, 
and of course it is always pleasant to read, “ Allies 
Advancing,’ though it tells us little. The search- 
light rolling back the muffied clouds is our sole 
amusement. We like it. It is a reassuring thing, 
this sleepless eye of London. 


The Undaunted King. 
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— 


King Albert congratulating the commander of the 7th French 
Regiment on the fine work of his troops. The officet 
and regiment were decorated with the Order of Leopold. 


' 
’ 
; 
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Japanese Bluejackets. 


THE WAR. 


of Japanese, British, and Indians. Our illustration shows 
German soldiers on the walls of the fort. 


Sailors from the Japanese fleet going ashore to participate in 
the capture of Germany’s Asiatic ‘‘place in the sun.” The 
Japanese bluejacket is trained on British lines. 
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THE LIFE OF THE 


FRENCH SOLDIER: 


‘ 


T the present moment the name “ pioupiou ”’ 
As perhaps as common in Great Britain as 
“Tommy Atkins” is in France. However, 
unlike the nickname “‘ Tommy Atkins,” “ pioupiou ”’ 
refers to the infantry and not to the cavalry or artil- 
Jery. There is no equivalent for “‘ Tommy Atkins” 
in French. The name Dumanet used to be in vogue 
many years ago, but is now quite obsolete. 


The Term otf Service. 


Perhaps it would be interesting to British readers 
to give an idea of the various phases of military life 
in France. Every French boy knows quite well that 
“every Frenchman must be a soldier,’ and very 
often in his early days he is told of the time whem 
“Tu seras soldat.’’ The periods of service are as 
follows. He serves three years in the active army ; 
in the reserve of the active army, eleven years; in 
the territorial army, seven years ; and in the reserve 
of the territorial army, seven years. He can be 
mobilized during a period of twenty-eight years, and 
is freed from military service at the age of forty-seven 
to fifty. These details, though somewhat curt, give 
at a glance a general idea, but there are of course 
many modifications. For instance, a Frenchman 
living abroad can, in case of absolute necessity, 
postpone his service from year to year for twenty- 
five years, but in event of a war must return at once 
and join. Cases have been cited recently of men who 
have come from very great distances to join the colours, 
One came from Patagonia, another from the heart of 
Canada, and this man sold his business in order to 
be able to fight for his native land. Students also can 
adjourn their service till their studies are completed. 


Decked out with Favours. 


The Conseil de Revision sits in the provinces 
and in Paris in the month of February, when all 
youths of the age of twenty (it was formerly twenty- 
one) must pass the doctor to see if they are “ bon 
pour le service.’’ If they are, they are duly informed 
of their destinations about August, and in October 
the new soldiers leave for their depots. Should a 
recruit not be passed by the doctor, he is adjourned 
till the next year, or he is put into the auxiliary 
army, and is called up later on. Again, if he is 
physically unfit for service he is refused, but these 
-men are liable in case of necessity to pass another 
examination should the full extent of the army be 
needed. It is no uncommon sight at the time of the 
Conseil de Revision, and when the young men are 
leaving to join the army, to see them going about 
with enormous paper favours in their coats, and 
their hats almost hidden with patriotic devices. This 
is quite a custom among the poorer classes, and 
recently outside a Paris town hall, inside of which 
the revision was going on, there were established a 
dozen stalls loaded with blue, white, and red favours, 
and business was very brisk. 


In Barracks. 


e 

When the young soldier arrives at the barracks ' 
is given three sets of clothes, which are know”. 
Effets No. 1, Effets No. 2, and Effets No. 3- is 
No. 3 suit is worn inside the barracks when 
being drilled; he has also overalls to wear of 
doing odd jobs, such as sweeping up. He puts ist 
No. 2 suit when he goes out into the town, W) 
he only tries on No. 1 suit once or twice, for it 4 
be kept for use in time of war. All the solo ne 
who were in the active army at the moment |; 
declaration of war went away to the frontie! ¥¢ 
No. 1 suits. By this time these “ best suits” * of 
seen extremely hard wear, judging from the st@ ad 
the clothes worn by the wounded. The French i” “Dh 
gear is red, but they now cover their “ képis ’ yer 
blue cloth, and the dragoons and cuirassiers prey of 
their helmets from gleaming in the sun by prote® 
them with a khaki cover. 


The Daily Round. 


vy 
The French soldier follows out the proverb, “ Bas 
to bed and early to rise,’”’ for he gets up at 44 at 
in summer and 6 a.m, in winter, and goes to D® op 
9 o'clock all the year round, except when he 1 ate: 
sentry duty, or has permission to come ™ “,,y 
The beds are made in the afternoon, and each 
are inspected by an officer, or in his absence bY ut 
‘‘adjudant.”” In the morning there is a roll © oi 
in the evening an officer passes through the 4° 
tories to see if all the men are in. 
not be in bed by 9 o’clock, he must stand at 
foot of his bed ; and soldiers’ law says that if De Oy, 
not taken off his bayonet he must keep his h@ 
whereas if he has put it down he can take off bi® pt 
Above each bed is a shelf where clothes are ” ine 
and there are zealous non-coms. who insist th® 2 
men shall so arrange their garments that the Frye 
colours—blue, white, and red—are conspicuous: | je 
men take it in turn to do the sweeping up © 4d 


rooms and staircases, but often this duty is awa 


as a punishment for minor offences. ‘‘ Petit dejo? ig 
is served at 5 a.m., and consists of coffee, W 
known by the soldiers as “le jus.” Two 9° 
laden with coffee march into each sleeping rOOm™ cif 
the men wait at the foot of the beds ready witb , 
tin cups. At 10 0’clock lunch is served, and at 5 P iy 
dinner. These two repasts are called “la sont a 
The menu consists of soup, meat, vegetables, al sef 
dessert, and the regulation drink of the French 5° and 
is water. On great occasions wine is supple > t0 
at times, such as the 14th of July, cigars are 91¥ 
the soldiers. : 1934 
The young men who began their service 9 g the 
belong to what is termed “ La classe de 1914,” wre 
Frenchman seems to fix all dates by “ La © 5 ip 
When two Frenchmen make acquaintance, ce 
evitable question is bound to come, “‘ Of what © 
are you?” 


\die® 
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WAR IN THE GRIP OF WINTER. 


CCORDING to the calendar winter has now 

set in, and a week or two may bring it in 

. reality. How it is going to affect the fighting men 
t the front is a question of no small moment. Much, 

Course, will depend upon the course of events— 

had ether, in fact, parts of France are to remain for any 
“ngth of time a fighting arena, or desolated Belgium 


© continue, as it began, a veritable cockpit of the war.. 


In all probability a north-eastern fringe of France, 
Mning as far southward as the valley of the Rhine, 
Nill see fighting waged amid wintry conditions. 
© climatic characteristics of the northern con- 
Rent of Europe as compared with those of Britain 
°w, so far as temperature is concerned, a con- 
derably higher maximum in summer, but generally 
Ower one in winter. Thus Paris, which has a 
Mean temperature all the year round of 51° F., or 
almost 4° higher than that of Edinburgh, experiences 
More extreme minima in winter than’ any English 
wn. Indeed, the annual mean temperature is 
Practically identical with that of London, despite 
€ latter being 200 miles farther from the Equator. 
, IS, of course, is largely due to these same ocean 
Mfluences which assist Gibraltar to enjoy a 64° 
Nual mean and Constantinople one of only 56° F. 
aris, however, is less likely to see winter fighting 
n Berlin, which not only has a 4° lower average 
Mperature than the French capital, but suffers 
Tom more pronounced extremes of heat and cold. 
te the glass frequently hovers about zero; but 
€ cold usually is of the much-eulogized dry and 
Tacing order, under whose influence wounds heal 
Qickly and fighting men throw off their weariness. 
traine, which must inevitably see heavy winter 
Shting, is splendidly sheltered by the Vosges moun- 
aay from the cutting east winds which blight 
Tussia, and here, at any rate, the rigours of winter 
Will fall lightly. The Rhine valley also, if all goes 
ell, will be in the thick of many a winter’s fight, 
Masa as likely as not in bright and almost warm 
-“Nshine while many other battle-fronts are deep 
‘ Snow, The wind most to be feared here, curiously 
Nough at first sight, blows from the south, this 
“ing due to the position of the Alps, with their 
Peaks and ridges of eternal snow. 
th t is fervently to be hoped ere the year is out that 
7" already limited part of Northern France presently 
of need by war will no longer be within the sound 
the guns; but in any case its climate is not to 
© feared. It resembles our own more closely than 
it Y Other section of the fighting arena. If anything, 
‘ 'S drier, and the rainfall, which averages only 22 
ches, is spread equably over the whole year. It 
Wh: ever, very subject to cold and wetting mists, 
te fortunately, do not prejudicially affect the 
they judging by the remarkable longevity of the 
bitants in this quarter. 
litt S regards our own brave fellows, who have had 
Ries Or no experience of winter fighting, much of 
hast, wintering will have to be passed, unless events 
Bel €n along more quickly than they promise, in 
Slum. For so small a country, Belgium shows a 


‘Si 


considerable diversity in climate. In the neighbour- 
hood of her very limited coast-line there is nothing 
to pick and choose between her climate and that, 
say, of Norfolk. Both have the same small rainfall 
annually—namely, 20 inches—and there is the same 
welcome lack of humidity. Brussels is much less 
cold in winter than Vienna, and in reality has a 
higher mean temperature, almost identical with that 
of London or Paris. It is when the wintering has 
to be done in the neighbourhood of Namur, Liége, 
or the wild tracks of the Hohevien, near the Prussian 
frontier, that Belgian climatic diversity becomes 
really marked. It is in the latter district that her 
topmost pinnacle is to be found, its height falling just 
short of 3,000 feet. Any winter fighting to be done in 
these districts can hardly escape being performed occa- 
sionally in snowstorms and severe frosts. The same re- 
mark applies with only slightly less force to Luxemburg. 

It is not unnatural to expect that the brunt of 
winter will fall most heavily on our Indian troops, 
coming, as many do, from parts where the ther- 
mometer rarely drops below 50°; but it is unlikely 
to affect the sturdy Ghurkas and Sikhs, as winter 
can be severe enough in both Nepal and the Punjab. 

Generally speaking, however, Belgium is an ideal 
battle ground, summer or winter, as evidenced in no 
small measure by its remarkably high state of culti- 
vation, for no less than nine-elevenths of its soil is 
under cultivation. 

It is when we journey well to the eastward that 
anything like real winter terrors are to be encoun- 
tered. The fortified town of Cracow, which is des- 
tined to see desperate and prolonged fighting, though 
almost tropically hot during summer months, has 
an annual mean temperature lower than that of 
Edinburgh, much of its winter being of arctic rigour. 
Then as regards that coming war theatre of the east— 
Eastern Prussia—considering that parts of its Baltic 
coast-line are occasionally threatened with ice con- 
gestion, and that the Gulf of Riga, only 120 miles 
distant, is ice-bound for four months every year, it 
is not so desperately wintry, largely due to the pre- 
vailing lowness of the country. Eastern Prussia, 
however, is afflicted in winter with dry freezing 
winds from the north-east and north-west, blowing 
from these directions about 140 times in the year 
compared with 70 in this country, and the coldest 
snaps of the war will be experienced here, unless, 
indeed, the struggle should work itself into her 
richest mineral district, Silesia. This is Germany’s 
coldest division, and here is to be found also her 
highest town, Gottesberg, perched some 1,982 feet 
above sea-level. The mean annual temperature of 
Prussia ranges from 40°, or 10° lower than the lowest 
encountered in the Rhine and Moselle valleys. 
Probably the class of fighting man who will suffer 
most from winter temperature will be neither Indian nor 
Turco, but the intrepid flying men, who, gliding along 
at the not infrequent height of, say,5,000 feet, will have 
to endure a temperature some 14° lower than the coun- 
try below them, and every additional 400 feet mounted 
will bring the temperature down another degree. 


THE INNOCENT VICTIMS S 


When monarchs “cry Havoc! and let slip 

of war,” the bitterest suffering is entailed up” 

population within the arena of strife. War is @ oul 

raging within the boundaries of five separate.” 

and wherever armies come, the civil popu ation 

cumbered by friends and harried by foes. 

possibly estimate the awful toll which war ha 

the peasants of Belgium. Millions have beet ent 

homeless and destitute. A similar thoug gh Bel 

price has been paid by the peasants in the in 4, 
of France, Serbia, Austria, and East Pres 


‘Where's mother ?”—the cry of an abandoned child. 
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SAD SCENES IN MANY LANDS. 


_ 
Moye ations show heartrending scenes in many lands. 
wig fe the left, men, women, and children are seen 
‘ ditene Nieuport, against which the Germans have 
1 thoy. 128 fierce and persistent attacks. Fugitives are 


Mae N fleeing from Ypres, which is now in flames 
Ate m Tuin. Below, an abandoned baby cries aloud 
iy tans ther who is probably numbered with the slain. 

Who have nowhere to lay their head are de- 
Ig} nd also East Prussians, who are now beginning 
the thing of the horror and misery heaped upon 


elgians by their own ruthless soldiers. 


A French mother killed by a German shell. 
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German shipping at New York. 


NEUTRALS AND SHIPPING. 


| ‘HE sale of vessels of war to a belligerent is un- 


questionably a hostile act. In the present war 
the converse case has arisen—the sale of vessels 
of war by a belligerent to a neutral. In the early 
weeks of the war the Goeben and Breslau, German 
cruisers, took refuge at Constantinople, and were sold 
to Turkey, then a neutral Power. By the Declaration 
of London, which, though not binding, is a clear 
indication of modern tendencies, the transfer of 
private vessels to neutrals, if effected after the out- 
break of hostilities, is void unless it is proved that 
such transfer was not made “‘ in order to evade the 
consequence to which an enemy’s vessel, as such, is 
exposed.’’ There is an absolute presumption of in- 
validity if the purchase is made during a voyage. 
In the case of the Goeben and Breslau there is little 
doubt that both would have fallen as lawful prizes 
to the Allies had they been obliged to leave Con- 
stantinople within the period laid down by the usual 
rules. Their sale to Turkey probably robbed the 
Allies of a moral advantage, and, if the sale was 
enuine, resulted in a distinct succour of money by 
a professing neutral to a belligerent. Whether on 
strict principles this was sufficient to create a casus 
belli is doubtful, especially as Turkey promised to 
send away the officers and crews and not to use the 
ships against Russia. Subsequently, she committed 
definite acts of war, and the question remains, there- 
fore, one of academic interest only. 

At the outbreak of war there were many German 
merchant vessels in the ports of the United States, 
and attempts were made to sell them to the United 
States Government. One must here look behind the 


transaction proposed to the intention of the enemy: 
The United States has but a small overseas met 
cantile navy, and the addition of the interned Germat 
vessels would enable her to trade to a larger exte?” 
with the enemy. It would also, presuming the trans 
action were genuine and not fictitious, put a succoU 
of money into the German pocket. For these reasons 
Great Britain pointed out that the purchase of t 
ships by the United States would be a contraventio® 
of neutrality, but it stated that it would not obje&® 
if the ships -were only used in indisputably neut™ 
trade—a position which has been accepted by ¢ 5 
American Government. The principle involved ha 
therefore received endorsement from the action ° 
the greatest neutral Power in the present war. 

When war broke out, there were in this country 
waiting delivery two Turkish cruisers and three 
Brazilian monitors. These were seized by . 
British Government, but no infraction of inter 
national law was thereby entailed. Had thes? 
vessels been delivered, Britain would have — 
mitted the very acts against which she protest 
in the case of Turkey and the United States. 
international law, these ships had an enemy 
acter because of their country of origin, and 1 
had been consigned to their neutral owners, 
have been subject to capture as prize of war. te 

Put concisely, the general duty of a neutral — 
is not to assist a belligerent with troops, ships, os 
ammunition, or money, nor to allow its ports 7 
territory to be used for raising troops, arming ~. 
fitting out ships, or for any other hostile purporne 
and those privileges and advantages which by 


chat 
f they 
would 
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ecto of nations are granted by neutrals to bellig- 
RE ts must be impartially allowed to both sides. 
: €xample, the ships of war of either belligerent 
D allowed to stay for a limited time (under British 
amations twenty-four hours, except in stress of 
te, €T), and to obtain necessary provisions and 
oh to enable them to continue their voyage, and 
Open coal to take them to their own nearest port. 
levi ‘Ously the general prohibition against making 
egg Im a neutral state forbids a belligerent ship 
than Tecruiting in a neutral country any more men 
fh. are sufficient to enable a ship to reach a port 
€t own country. 
in, © reception or exclusion of belligerent warships 
of al ports is a matter entirely at the discretion 
neutral government. The conditions stated 
deci. are usual in the absence of prohibition or 
a Say conditions. No neutral, however, may assist 
tion, WBerent vessel in carrying on its warlike opera- 
am, It may not, for instance, purchase arms or 
~ te, “Unition, or allow artificers to come on board to 
pair the guns of a belligerent ship, though she may 
k for navigation purposes, repair her engines, and 
© provisions on board. 
Se the present war a grave question as to coal supplies 
a Obviously the supply of coal sufficient to 
am a German cruiser from a Chilean port, for ex- 
we to the nearest port of her own country—to 
amar by the way, she does not intend to proceed, 
the’ Mdeed, to which she cannot go without running 
lockade of British men-of-war—would enable 
to continue her warlike activities for a consider- 
en Period. Hall clearly states that “if a bellig- 
Carn vessel belonging to a nation having no colonies 
a, On hostilities in the Pacific by provisioning in 
it “tral port, and by returning again and again to 
yy to other similar ports, without ever revisiting 
°wn, the neutral country practically becomes the 
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seat of magazines and stores which, though not war- 
like, are necessary to the prolongation of the hostili- 
ties waged by the vessel.’’ In these cases we are 
quite justified in considering the full bunkering of a 
German cruiser so situated as a hostile act. In 
1870 the regulations of the United States permitted 
of no second supply for three months, unless the 
vessel requesting it had put into a European port in 
the interval. As, however, the coaling ports avail- 
able are watched by British ships, the Germans have 
had recourse to coaling at sea from colliers. A 
neutral who connives at the departure of such colliers 
for the purpose of coaling a belligerent at sea com- 
mits a hostile act, and it is incumbent on him to 
detain suspicious vessels, and take reasonable pre- 
cautions to prevent them from leaving his ports. 
If, however, they evade him, due diligence having 
been shown, the neutral cannot be held responsible. 
Most neutrals have made regulations on this subject, 
but there is no doubt that a good deal of contraband 
coal finds its way to the German cruisers in distant 
waters. 

Should ships of the opposing belligerent Powers 
enter the same port, the usual rule is for the local 
authorities to detain one ship till twenty-four hours 
after the departure of the other. This device enables 
the first vessel to get out of reach of the other if 
she desires to do so. It will have been noticed that 
the German cruisers usually sink their prizes. Their 
object is, of course, the destruction of our commerce, 
and the carrying of prizes into ports would occupy 
time and expose them to the risk of attack. There 
is also another reason. It is now usual, though not 
enjoined by strict international law, for neutral 
states to restrain belligerents from bringing their 
prizes into its harbours, except in cases of danger 
or want of provisions, and then for as short a time 
as the circumstances of the case will allow. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON PRESENT 


DISCONTENTS. 
EE eee 


NERMANY is beaten, and she knows it ! 
““What!’’ says the Dismal Person, “‘ you 
Look Say that in the face of all that’s happening. 
at Antwerp, look at Ostend, etc.’’ 
hes look at them if you like. Was Ostend a 
pb, tloo, or Antwerp a Thermopyle ? Give her 
is _* too, and it still remains a fact that Germany 
Brit Caten foe. She was beaten immediately the 
Sh Fleet laid its strangling grip upon her North 
the fects and began steadily but surely to choke 
fe out of her. 
inden, May sound like brag, yet could one put an 
« Hable fact in simpler language. 
te a ad replies the half-convinced Dismal Person, 
tha; _?PS you are right; I didn’t look at things in 
t Way,” 


t Course he didn’t. Dismal Persons never do 


see things in their right perspective. In their eyes 
there is only one bit of timber in the wood— 
and that is the fallen tree they bark their shins 
against. 

They are not cheerful companions in times of 
national crisis these Dismal Persons who take the 
few dabs of red in the foreground to be the whole 
of the picture. However, myopic and melancholic 
though they be, we have to endure them, since in 
this free country every one has a right to be miser- 
able himself and to make others miserable too, if such 
be his humour. But whilst tolerating the Dismal 
Person we should not let him influence us; we 
should each of us get into the habit of looking 
at the war picture without ignoring the _ back- 
ground. There are always so many important things 
there. 
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MAYOR’S DAY. 


AN ANCIENT 
CUSTOM. 


On Monday, November 
9, in accordance with 
ancient custom, the new 
Lord Mayor took pos- 
session of his office and 
drove in procession 
through the streets of 
the city. This year’s 
Lord Mayor’s Day will 
be ever memorable be- 
cause it was held in the 
shadow of the great 
struggle now being 
waged on continental 
fields. As was fitting, 
the customary pageant 
resolved itself into a 
military parade, in which 
the Hon. Artillery Com- 
pany, the London Terri- 
torials, the Royal Naval 
Reserve, and contingents 
from the Dominions were 
all represented. 


IN PRAISE OF 
TOMMY. 


In the evening the Lord 
Mayor ‘‘kept his feast 

in the Guildhall, 4” 

his Majesty’s Ministet? 
made pronouncements at 
his table. The speeches 
were all couched ™ 


f highly patriotic and con 


fident terms. Naturally: 
the Secretary for Wa" 
Lord Kitchener, recei¥© | 
the ovation of the eve?” 
ing. ‘*The men are 
doing splendidly, ” he de- 


Bees pich 
clared, and ‘‘the Britis! 


Empire is now fight 


l ing for its existenc® 


more 


sé an 
sé The 


“IT shall want 
men,” he insisted, 
still more.” 
credit of the Britis? 
Army has never 
stood higher than 5 
does to-day.” 


Amongst the notabilities shown in this photograph are the Lord Mayor, the Prime Minister, 


Lord Kitchener, and Mr. Winston Churchill. 


1¢ 


Nore be y 
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The fine bridge shown 
this Photograph lay 
hag line of German 
ae in East Poland, 
ha Was wrecked to 
Boper the Russian ad- 
ee Obstacles such 
4 this, however, are 

Werless to delay the 
mpg who have al- 
tie, Y teached the fron- 

» Where it is said the 
*tmans have strongly 
ttenched themselves. 
4 €fensive war, such as 

Ww appears forced on 
th; Germans, is the last 
Pe? they thought of. 
™Petual offensive is 
a keynote of German 
Stag but man pro- 

Ses and God disposes. 
Kae defeat of the 
lg legions in the 

tern theatre of war is 
“Sing consternation at 


On 


“EAST, WEST, HOME’S BEST.” 


Belgian fishermen watching a British monitor shelling German trenches. 
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In the west the persist- 
ent and even frenzied 
attempts of the Germans 
to make a coast march 
on Calais have hope- 
lessly failed, thanks to 
the gallant resistance of 
the Belgians and to the 
deadly fire of British 
monitors and gunboats 
off the coast. Life has 
been wasted like water, 
and for no strategic pur- 
pose. The whole aim 
of the Kaiser is to 
hearten his own people 
and strike terror into 
the British. His hatred 
of Great Britain now 
amounts to a positive 
mania, and is only ex- 
plainable by the fact 
that we have put an 
effective spoke in his 
wheel. Ina letter to his 
troops he foreshadows an 
early retreat. 
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THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 
BEE re EST cee Ase tA IE Be SERS, SE OR CL 


New Light on our Naval Reverse. 
HE defeat of our Pacific squadron on the Chilean 
coast still rankles. It is all very well for Mr. 
F. T. Jane to perceive in the sinking of the Good 
Hope and the Monmouth a moral victory for the 
British fleet. He tells us that we must learn not 
to think in terms of losses, and that Spee’s defeat of 
Cradock may put a terrible stiffening into a British 
crew faced with odds in some other part of the world. 
Quite so; but the loss of two cruisers and hundreds 
of precious lives cannot be ignored, and we have 
sufficient faith in our sailors to believe that such 
calamities are not necessary to stiffen them in the 
day of trial. We suggested last week that a trap 
had been set for Admiral Cradock, and that he had 
fallen into it. We now learn from representations 
which have been made by the British Embassy at 
Washington that our surmise was correct. It ap- 
pears that the British Government knows that 
Admiral Spee’s squadron received information con- 
cerning the movements of Admiral Cradock’s ships 
by means of wireless messages from Ecuador and 
Colombia, and that the Galapagos Islands, which 
belong to the former Power, have been used as a 
base for coaling and provisioning German warships. 
Our representations are made to Washington because 
the British Government recognizes the Monroe 
doctrine and the obligations which it entails upon 
the United States. Should President Wilson not 
take steps to put a stop to this flagrant violation of 
neutrality on the part of Ecuador and Colombia, 
the British Government clearly states that it may 
be compelled to take decisive measures against them. 
We trust that the threat will be sufficient. Every day 
we learn more and more of the magnitude and ex- 
tent of the German web of espionage which appears 
to be woven over the entire earth. The movements 
of the enemy cruisers in distant waters are almost 
entirely dependent on the information received from 
the shore by wireless. For example, when the 
Karlsriihe stopped a certain merchant vessel, her 
commander remarked to the skipper, ‘“‘ You are a 
day late, captain,’’ and so he was. 


Another ‘‘ Eye-Witness.” 


Something of the gaiety of Parliament and of the 
Law Courts has been eclipsed by the patriotic depar- 
ture of Major F. E. Smith for the front. He is now 
engaged in recording the operations of the Indian 
troops, and his first contribution deals with their 
special difficulties in campaigning on European fields. 
They find it hard to distinguish German from French 


soldiers, and as they know no language but 
own, the difficulties experienced by their str 
in rejoining their units are almost impossibl® 4 
exaggerate. It seems, from letters found on wou ot 
men and prisoners, that the German military aut qict 
ities have specially charged their troops to not 
the severest possible punishment upon forces © tie 
civilization they deny, and whose soldierly qual? de 
they affect to disparage. Major F. E. Smith the 
scribes a well-authenticated incident to illustrat® po 
special difficulties to which he alludes. A re i 
was held by a Ghurka regiment. Suddenly 4 BG fe 
silhouetted in the moonlight, and wearing aco™F y, 
Ghurka uniform, approached the end of the tree 40 
and delivered this message: ‘“ The Ghurkas 4* os” 
move farther up the trench; another Ghurk@ “bP 
tingent is advancing in support.’”’ Puzzled DY be 
announcement, the officer in charge replied, : pic? 
are you? Where do you come from?” TOW ye 
the only answer was, “‘ You are to move up t9 se 
room for other Ghurkas.’”’ The English was 8 eb? 
but something (or many small things) excite ty, 
officer’s suspicions. ‘‘ Answer, and answer quick gid 
he said. ‘If you are a Ghurka, by what boat og 
you cross?” This question, under the cH 49 
stances, was no easy one to answer, and the Get pe 
(for such he was) turned at once and fled. BY py 
had not gone five yards before he fell, riddle 4, 
bullets. If the officer had been deceived, the t¥® ost 
of course, would have swarmed with Germans # 
before the Ghurkas had made room for them. 
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A Courteous Correction. ¥ 
In our last issue we stated that the London Scot jt? 
was the first Territorial regiment to be honoure® 18 
a place in the firing line at the front. A court 10 
correspondent hailing from North Shields writ® ao 
correct us, and we gladly make amends for an” ei 
curacy which might have been avoided by the ? ao! 
tion of the word infantry between Territori@ ype 
regiment. Our correspondent who is not ™ 4of 
least anxious to belittle the gallant feat of the Lom xp? 
Scottish, points out that the honour of pein eld 


_ first of all Territorial regiments to take thé a” 


belongs to the Northumberland Hussars Yeo™® 5. 
who left this country for the seat of war about S¢P ra! 
We learn from a local paper that the Northumbe , 
Hussars—to whom we offer our sincere apolo8? ao! 
have behaved splendidly, and that in Newcastl® (od 
in the country generally, the intimation has 4°" oy 
feelings of pride. That pride is shared by ° 


Britisher in the Empire. y 


: lie 
Photographs from Central News appear on payes 6 (2), 10 (2), 12, 18 (2), 20, 2/, 22, 23, 25, 70 (2), 34, 34(2), and 38 ; from pith 
on payes 3, 23(2), and 35; from Newspaper Lilustrations Limited on payes 7 (2) and 26; from Cribb on page 8 ; from 74 
Press on pages 10 ana 11; from Sport and General on pages 11 and 31; from Daily Mirror on pages 11 and 353 from 
Press on pages 13 and 27 ; (rom Thotopress on pages 14, 15, 27, and 31; and from Lon.ion News Agency om page 1° am 
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EARL ROBERTS 


runs the old adage. Earl Roberts is dead, 
and the world is the poorer by the loss of a 
Steat soldier and a great soul. Glancing back over 
'S life, it is possible to declare him one of the hap- 
‘a of men—happy in his choice of a career, happy 
Plentiful opportunity, happy in distinguished 
1€vement, happy in 
™ esteem of his 
-Untrymen while liv- 
8, and in their grate- 
memory now that 

© has gone from us. 
S orn in India, the 
N of a distinguished 
Reo - Indian soldier, 
mo erts naturally 
a his career in the 
tan Army. Hardly 
<< he arrived in the 
Peninsula when the 
ty broke out, and 
'S, in his formative 
in he was brought 
With intimate contact 
that group of 
“tvellous men whose 
et superhuman de- 
Op nation saved India 
Samy Empire. The 
“Or to Delhi stands 
bes. t2® Ridge, pauses 
Te the monument 
t John Nicholson, by 
ruined Kashmir 
Si a and by the road- 
Ro at the spot where 
rts saw the hero 
Ying in a doolie, and 
ec at the superb 
Who ude of the men of 
t,. “ Nicholson was 
type and model. 
— truly an ideal 
R Ol for warriors, and 
€rts emerged from the struggle an able and 
Vajanenced veteran, with the highest award of 

.. on his breast. — +3 

$y 1S the custom of the Indian authorities to 
is me that when a great official leaves India he 
th, ~mbered with those whose deeds are done. On 
t Maidan at Calcutta a monument is awarded 
‘ Wi ry Tetiring chief soon after the guns of Fort 
4m have ceased to thunder their last fare- 
In Indian eyes he had ceased to exist 


3 ALL no man happy until he is dead—thus 


€ 


Ww 


th, toberts monument is, perhaps,the noblest of all 
Memorial effigies that strew the Maidan, and the 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Earl Roberts of Kandahar. 


. ° Great Britain had claimed him once more. 


OF KANDAHAR. 


inscription recounts fully the long roll of achieve- 
ments which have made his name great in India 
and Afghanistan. No Indian Commander-in-Chief 
was ever so admired an1 loved by the troops 
under his command. He never strove for popu- 
larity, but he could not escape it. His men assayed 
him, and found him pure gold throughout. 

By no means was his 
lifework done when he 
left India. When dis- 
aster succeeded disas- 
ter during the early 
months of the Boer 
War, the nation looked 
to him as the one man 
who could pluck vic- 
tory out of defeat. 
With his appearance on 
the veldt came the turn 
of the tide, and after 
his great march to 
Pretoria the issue of 
the contest was no 
longer in doubt. Full 
of years and honours, 
he might have retired, 
“to husband out life’s 
taper at the close, and 
keep the flame from 
wasting by repose,” 
but a great national 
work still remained to 
be done, the magni- 
tude of which might 
have daunted a man 
twenty years younger. 
It was to bring home 
to the people of this 
country the danger of 
allowing the popula- 
tion to grow up unpre- 
pared for that great 
European war which 
he was convinced would 
come within a_ few 
short years. Roberts was a man of war from his 
youth up, and fate ordained that his sun should 
set in the midst of the world-convulsion which 
broke upon us on August 1 of the present year. 
His desire to meet our Indian troops face to face 
once more impelled him to cross over to France 
where he passed away within sound of the guns. 
In his pure and unselfish patriotism, in the affec- , 
tion which he won and held amongst the men 
whom he commanded, in the order and regularity 
of his private life, he comes nearer to Words- 
worth’s ideal of ‘‘ The Happy Warrior,”’ than any 
soldier in our long history. 
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Now it resounds to the clatter of troops and tramp of marching men and the roar of artillery. 


Belgian cavalry are seen on their way to the fighting line. 


is visited by tourists. 
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in the piping days of peace 
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Parts I. & Il. Now Ready. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
OF THE WAR. 


Told for Young Readers by 
Sir EDWARD PARROTT, M.A., LL.D., 


Author of “‘ Britain Overseas,” ‘‘ Pageant of English Literature,” etc. 


In Weekly Parts. One Penny. 
UNIQUE AND FASCINATING. 


brightly written history of the great European contest now being waged. 

Amongst children, as amongst adults, there is only one topic which 

impels national attention—the War—and it is of paramount importance to seize 
upon this absorbing interest and make it subserve patriotic and educational ends. 
The Children’s Story of the War tells how the war arose, explains 
clearly why Britain came to take part in the contest, and gives a continuous 
narrative of all the great events in the struggle, dwelling mainly on those incidents 
of heroism and self-sacrifice which specially appeal to children. At the same 
time, and without detracting from the vivid interest of the story, it supplies all 
that historical and geographical information necessary to a proper, understanding 
of the issues involved. The author has had great experience in writing for 
children, and his school books are very widely and favourably known. Readers 
of the famous Highroads Series will know what to expect from this new publication. 


The Children’s Story of the War is the only publication 
of the kind in existence, and it will be found to be as 
fascinating as it is educative. Each Part consists of 
16 pages, fully illustrated, and finely printed on good paper. 


‘ | ‘EACHERS and parents will welcome the appearance of this simple and 


Order at once to avoid disappointment. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 
London, Edinburgh, and New York. 


man captive balloon brought. : 
by British artillery ~ 
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